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The  Ecumenical  Movement 

RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 

By  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 


Forty  years  ago  I had  my  first  direct  con- 
tact with  interchurch  cooperation  and 
Christian  unity.  While  a graduate  student 
at  Harvard,  aspiring  to  a Ph.D.,  William 
Adams  Brown  (of  blessed  memory)  asked 
me  to  be  his  errand-boy  in  organizing  the 
General  Wartime  Commission  which  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  was  initiating.  Dr.  Brown  was  care- 
ful to  explain  that  this  was  to  be  only  a 
temporary  interruption  of  my  studies  and 
that  within  a year  I could  return  to  the 
cloistered  academic  halls.  I am  still  waiting 
for  the  year  to  end! 

RETROSPECT 

Forty  years  ago  the  three  streams  which 
have  converged  to  form  what  we  now  call  the 
ecumenical  movement  were  all  small  rivulets. 
None  of  them  had  been  flowing  for  as  long 
as  a decade.  None  of  them  was  deep  enough 
or  wide  enough  to  carry  much  ecumenical 
traffic.  Today  the  three  tributaries  have 
flowed  together  to  produce  a river  which, 
though  still  following  a meandering  course, 
is  able  to  float  an  ecumenical  ship  of  sub- 
stantial proportions. 

One  of  these  tributaries  bears  the  name  of 
“Life  and  Work.”  It  began  to  flow  in  a recog- 
nizable channel  in  1908  when  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  came  into  being. 
Here  was  the  first  official  acknowledgment  by 
a large  group  of  churches  that  they  had  so 
much  in  common  by  reason  of  their  relation 
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to  one  Lord  that  they  would  come  together 
and  stay  together  in  a common  witness  and 
in  common  social  action  in  areas  of  agree- 
ment. Among  those  unfamiliar  with  its  ori- 
gins it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  Federal 
Council  was  an  organization  of  a wholly  prag- 
matic and  activistic  interest.  This  is  a mis- 
taken appraisal.  It  represented  also  a rising 
concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Its 
constitution  specifically  said  that  the  time 
had  come  “more  fully  to  manifest  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  the  Christian  churches  of 
America  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Divine  Lord 
and  Saviour”  and  declared  its  first  objective 
to  be  “to  express  the  fellowship  and  catholic 
unity  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  however,  was  in  the  field  of 
Christian  social  witness  and  social  action. 
This  was  channeled  directly  into  the  ecu- 
menical stream  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versal Christian  Conference  on  Life  and  Work 
held  in  Stockholm  in  1925.  The  American 
experience  in  the  social  expression  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Arch- 
bishop Soderblom  of  Sweden  were  the  main 
influences  in  forming  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Life  and  Work  movement. 

Although  it  was  in  the  field  of  Christian 
social  responsibility  that  the  American 
churches  found  their  first  official  expression 
of  unity,  there  was  an  earlier  movement 
which  contributed  more  basically  to  ecu- 
menical life.  This  was  the  missionary  move- 
ment. It  had  planted  the  Church  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth  and  thereby  made  it  possible  for 
the  Church  to  be  a world-wide  community. 
The  event  which  became  the  historic  symbol 
of  cooperation  in  the  missionary  outreach 
was  the  World  Missionary  Conference  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  1910.  It  focussed  attention 
on  the  urgent  necessity  of  working  together 
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in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  Church.  It  led, 
under  Dr.  John  R.  Mott’s  leadership,  to  the 
creation  of  national  Christian  councils  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  and  in  1921, 
to  the  International  Missionary  Council,  in 
which  these  national  councils  and  national 
missionary  conferences  of  the  older  churches 
joined  in  mutual  aid  and  planning. 

The  third  tributary  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  “Faith 
and  Order,”  also  took  its  rise  in  1910  and  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  vision  of  Bishop  Charles 
H.  Brent.  Although  a strong  advocate  of 
interdenominational  cooperation  both  in  the 
world  mission  and  in  the  Christian  witness 
in  society,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  further 
and  to  challenge  the  separation  and  aloofness 
of  the  denominations  from  one  another  at 
those  points  which  concern  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  its  ministry. 

At  Edinburgh  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
goal  of  carrying  the  Christian  Gospel  to  the 
world  could  best  be  achieved  by  concentrat- 
ing on  common  purposes  and  ignoring  doc- 
trinal and  ecclesiastical  differences.  In  the 
Life  and  Work  movement  it  was  similarly 
assumed  that  the  path  of  advance  was  for 
the  churches  to  work  together  in  practical 
tasks  without  worrying  about  the  differences. 
Bishop  Brent,  however,  felt  that  the  differ- 
ences could  not  thus  be  by-passed.  The 
Lausanne  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
1927  gave  the  first  strong  impetus  to  a con- 
tinuing effort  of  the  churches  to  understand 
each  other  at  the  level  of  their  most  baffling 
separations. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  these 
three  streams  flowed  in  separate  channels. 
They  were  all  expressions  of  a desire  for  a 
greater  measure  of  unity  but  they  had  their 
sources  in  different  centers  of  interest  and 
pursued  courses  that  paralleled  each  other. 
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In  1937,  however,  a confluence  of  the  three 
streams  began.  As  a result  of  a consultation 
at  Westfield  College  in  London,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  William  Temple,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  plan  was  projected  which 
has  united  “Life  and  Work”  and  “Faith  and 
Order”  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
A little  later,  a joint  committee  representing 
the  World  Council,  still  “in  process  of  for- 
mation,” and  the  International  Missionary 
Council  was  formed  and  after  the  World 
Council  came  into  formal  existence  in  1948 
the  two  bodies  were  officially  defined  as  “in 
association”  with  each  other.  This  “associa- 
tion” has  been  so  real  and  close  that  a plan 
for  fuller  integration  is  now  being  considered. 

Reviewing  this  ecumenical  history,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  almost  a miracle.  What  has  hap- 
pened was  so  unpredictable  a half  century 
ago  that  we  must  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  been  creatively  at  work  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  The  whole  course  of  what  we  call 
the  ecumenical  movement  has  taken  place 
within  fifty  years.  My  own  generation  has 
seen  it  all.  The  rise  of  the  three  main  tribu- 
taries, the  formation  of  the  Federal  Council, 
the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference,  and 
the  resolution  calling  for  a World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order,  all  occurred  during  my 
student  days.  It  has  been  my  blessed  privilege 
to  have  known  personally  the  original  leaders 
of  all  three  movements  and  to  have  observed 
all  that  has  developed  since. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  now  see  what  impor- 
tant ecumenical  assets  we  have  that  our 
fathers  did  not  have.  First,  the  Christian 
community  has  become  world-wide  to  a de- 
gree never  before  known.  Second,  that  world- 
wide Christian  community  is  becoming  aware 
of  a oneness  that  lies  at  a deeper  level  than 
all  its  differences.  Third,  there  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ecumenical  structure  in  which  the 
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oneness  of  the  Christian  community  is  be- 
coming more  visible  to  the  world.  As  the 
historian  Kenneth  S.  Latourette  points  out, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  embraces 
more  diverse  groups  in  more  parts  of  the 
world  than  any  other  organization  which 
all  the  centuries  have  known.  Professor 
Latourette  also  renders  the  judgment  that 
in  this  new  trend  toward  world-wide  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  we  have  indications  of  “a 
fresh  burst  of  life”  which  may  prove  to  be 
fully  as  significant  as  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  or  the  evangelical  awaken- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century. 

To  be  at  all  realistic,  however,  we  must 
admit  that  most  of  the  great  questions  in- 
herent in  the  ecumenical  movement  have  still 
to  be  answered.  We  have  become  more  con- 
scious of  our  oneness  in  Christ  and  so  have 
a growing  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  but  we 
still  have  to  discover  how  to  give  an  adequate 
organizational  expression  of  this  new  spirit. 

To  use  a homely  analogy,  the  ecumenical 
honeymoon  is  over.  We  are  now  at  the  stage 
of  patiently  developing  the  kind  of  day-by- 
day relationships  and  patterns  of  conduct  for 
which  life  within  an  ecumenical  household 
calls.  But  we  can  at  least  be  grateful  that  the 
house  in  which  we  live  has  three  firm  founda- 
tion stones.  One  of  them,  laid  by  the  mis- 
sionary movement,  is  our  recognition  of  the 
universal  mission  of  the  Church  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  to  all  mankind.  Another  founda- 
tion stone,  given  form  by  the  Life  and  Work 
movement,  is  our  commitment  to  making 
Christ  Lord  over  all  the  areas  of  our  life  and 
society.  The  third,  laid  by  Faith  and  Order, 
is  the  emphasis  on  the  Church  as  the  one 
Body  of  Christ  and  on  the  resulting  impul- 
sion to  give  a corporate  manifestation  of 
unity.  None  of  these  foundation  stones, 
standing  alone,  could  give  a support  strong 
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enough  for  our  ecumenical  house.  Each  of 
them  needs  the  reinforcement  of  the  other 
two.  All  three  are  cemented  together  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  that  we  now  have. 

PROSPECT 

Turning  from  retrospect  to  prospect,  I 
limit  myself  to  two  basic  problems  which 
seem  to  me  to  stand  out  as  of  most  crucial 
importance. 

The  first  problem  is  how  to  combine  con- 
cern for  ecumenicity  with  concern  for  locality. 
How  are  we  to  bridge  the  gap  between  those 
who  see  the  Church  in  its  world-wide  whole- 
ness and  those  who  see  the  Church  in  terms 
of  a particular  place  and  in  relation  to  a 
particular  group  of  members?  Each  of  these 
points  of  view  is  valid  and  essential  if  it  is 
related  to  the  other  in  some  true  synthesis. 
But  as  of  today  they  tend  to  be  “either-or.” 
The  ecumenical  interest  and  the  local  inter- 
est are  competing  with  each  other.  On  one 
hand,  there  are  ecumenists  who  are  so  deeply 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  to  the 
Church  in  general,  in  Europe,  East  Asia  or 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  that  they  lose  con- 
tact with  what  the  parish  church  in  their 
town  is  doing  for  its  own  members  by  its 
worship,  its  pastoral  work  and  its  religious 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a pastor 
is  so  absorbed  in  ministering  to  the  immedi- 
ate face-to-face  needs  of  a limited  number  of 
families  that  he  does  little  or  nothing  to  lead 
them  into  a sense  of  world  mission  or  social 
responsibility.  As  a result  they  go  on  think- 
ing of  the  Church  only  in  connection  with 
the  way  in  which  it  serves  them  and  their 
children. 

This  gap  between  the  ecumenical  perspec- 
tive and  the  local  perspective  appears  most 
starkly  in  a church  in  our  comfortable  and 
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complacent  suburbs.  It  is  successful  by  all 
the  conventional  standards.  It  is  growing  in 
numbers.  It  has  a beautiful  house  of  worship. 
Its  preaching  and  its  music  are  giving  re- 
freshment to  men  and  women  living  under 
heavy  personal  strains.  It  is  providing  pasto- 
ral care  to  the  sick  and  the  troubled.  It  is 
helping  children  to  grow  up  with  at  least 
some  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  And  it  is  easy 
for  an  ecumenical  enthusiast  to  forget  how 
basic  all  this  is. 

But  what  is  this  church  doing  to  help  its 
people  understand  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
be  concerned  for  the  world?  All  too  often  it 
goes  on  as  if  it  had  no  responsibility  for  any 
of  the  issues  of  the  most  desperate  urgency 
for  the  life  of  mankind.  It  is  not  stirring  its 
members  to  face  the  racial  situation  with  the 
mind  of  Christ.  It  is  not  making  them  critical 
of  the  low  level  of  ethical  integrity  in  our 
economic  and  industrial  life.  It  is  raising  no 
disturbing  question  as  to  what  Christian 
citizenship  means  for  American  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  is  leaving  people  with  no  vision  of  the 
Church  as  concerned  with  the  character  of 
the  whole  culture  in  which  the  Church  is  set. 

And  how  can  the  local  church  fulfill  any 
such  function  unless  it  sees  itself  in  relation  to 
the  world-wide  church,  not  merely  as  an 
agency  for  ministering  to  its  own  members? 
At  the  present  time  both  the  pastor  and  the 
congregation  probably  regard  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  an  outside  interest,  an  extra- 
something that  concerns  only  those  who  go 
to  national  or  international  conferences,  “the 
Rover  boys,”  as  someone  has  dubbed  them. 
Many  a minister  would,  in  fact,  be  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  he  who  is  the  real 
representative  of  the  ecumenical  Church  in 
this  particular  place.  When  he  comes  to  ap- 
preciate this  fact,  it  makes  a difference  in 
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everything  in  that  church’s  life,  its  worship, 
its  preaching,  its  education  of  children  and 
youth,  its  relation  with  other  churches  and 
the  community  as  a whole,  its  training  for 
Christian  responsibility  in  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

How  is  this  gap  between  ecumenicity  and 
locality  to  be  bridged?  There  is  no  easy 
formula,  but  most  of  the  answer  must  be 
found  in  a deeper  and  more  widespread  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the 
Church  in  the  world  on  the  part  of  both 
ministers  and  laity.  For  any  decisive  advance 
in  ecumenical  life  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
fundamental  need. 

The  second  problem  before  us  has  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Is  it  to  be  defined  in 
terms  of  denominations  working  together  in 
tasks  which  they  recognize  as  common?  Or 
is  it  a unity  in  which  the  separations  between 
the  denominations  are  to  be  sufficiently  over- 
come to  result  in  a Church  in  which  a com- 
mon ministry  and  common  sacraments  are 
recognized  and  there  is  enough  of  a common 
structure  to  be  visible  to  the  world?  This 
question  implies,  of  course,  that  interdenomi- 
national action  and  the  ecumenical  movement 
are  not  the  same  thing.  Interdenominational 
efforts  do  not,  in  themselves,  raise  any  ques- 
tion about  the  permanent  validity  of  denomi- 
nations as  we  see  them.  The  ecumenical 
movement,  however,  involves  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  Church  as,  in  some  vital 
sense,  a single  reality  given  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ  in  and  with  the  Gospel. 

On  the  organizational  side  this  issue  in- 
cludes an  important  question  about  the  role 
of  a council  of  churches,— local,  state,  na- 
tional or  international,— in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Most  councils  have  not  yet  seri- 
ously faced  this  issue.  This  is  not  surprising. 
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The  achievement  of  effective  cooperation  has 
obviously  been  the  first  necessary  step  in 
unity  and  has  been  difficult  enough  in  itself 
without  raising  a debate  as  to  whether  there 
is  a stage  in  unity  that  lies  beyond  coopera- 
tion. 

To  make  the  issue  more  concrete,  let  me 
refer  to  opposing  views  which  have  found 
recent  advocacy  in  print.  Bishop  Lesslie 
Newbigin  of  the  Church  of  South  India  fears 
that  the  very  success  of  a Council  of  Churches 
in  reducing  the  sharpness  of  conflict  and  se- 
curing cooperation  in  minor  matters  may 
make  us  complacent  toward  the  divisions 
that  remain.  He  warns  us  against  the  danger 
that  programs  of  working  together  might 
become  a substitute  for  unity  and  undercut 
what  he  regards  as  the  true  ecumenical  goal. 
Dr.  Howard  W.  Conn,  however,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  Minne- 
apolis, writing  in  the  Christian  Herald  last 
August,  comes  at  the  matter  from  exactly 
the  opposite  angle.  He  fears  that  if  you  define 
the  ecumenical  movement  in  Bishop  New- 
bigin’s  terms,  as  ultimately  union,  it  “under- 
cuts the  interdenominational  cooperation 
that  today  exists  and  is  growing.”  Dr.  Conn 
assumes  that  a united  Church  on  a national 
or  a world-wide  scale  would  so  endanger  our 
present  freedom  and  diversity  that  churches 
would  hesitate  to  cooperate  if  they  suspected 
that  this  might  lead  to  some  kind  of  union. 

In  my  own  judgment,  both  Bishop  New- 
bigin’s  and  Dr.  Conn’s  misgivings  are  un- 
justified. On  the  one  hand,  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  progress  toward  unity  in 
i the  last  fifty  years  has  been  primarily  due  to 
the  decisions  of  the  churches  to  undertake 
various  responsibilities  together  in  certain 
areas  of  agreement,  even  though  there  were 
other  areas  in  which  they  still  disagreed. 
Indeed,  I do  not  believe  that  we  today  would 
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even  be  talking  about  unity  except  for  our 
experience  in  cooperation.  I am  further  con- 
vinced that  an  experience  of  enlarging 
cooperation  is  indispensable  to  the  mutual 
understanding  and  the  mutual  appreciation 
without  which  no  organizational  form  of 
unity  will  have  spiritual  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that 
not  all  kinds  of  cooperation  are  creative  of 
unity.  Much  depends  on  the  motives  which 
impel  the  cooperation  and  the  assumptions 
behind  it.  An  interdenominational  program 
which  is  developed  merely  because  it  will  be 
a convenience  to  the  denominations,  or  per- 
haps because  it  is  too  peripheral  to  their 
central  interests  to  seem  important  to  them, 
has  little  or  no  significance  for  real  unity. 
A cooperative  organization  which  operates 
in  virtual  independence  of  nominal  member 
churches  or  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a sep- 
arate object  of  loyalty  may  render  many  good 
services  and  yet  have  little  influence  in  draw- 
ing the  churches  together  at  any  deep  level 
of  their  life.  A council  of  churches  is  creative 
of  unity  only  to  the  degree  that  it  is  con- 
sciously recognized  by  the  churches  as  their 
instrument  in  a constant  quest  of  unity. 

Until  recently  most  councils  of  churches 
have  been  content  to  ignore  differences  of 
faith  and  order  and  to  have  a wholly  prag- 
matic conception  of  their  function.  This  has 
been  due  to  one  of  two  assumptions,— either 
that  the  doctrinal  matters  were  unimportant 
or  else  that  they  were  insoluble.  This  point 
of  view  was  summed  up  at  the  Stockholm 
Conference  in  the  statement  that  “doctrine 
divides  while  service  unites.”  This  conclusion, 
it  is  now  clear,  will  not  stand  up  under  ex- 
amination. As  a matter  of  fact,  doctrine  does 
unite,— provided  it  has  to  do  with  the  great 
central  convictions  of  our  faith,— in  God  and 
His  forgiving  love,  in  Christ  and  His  redeem- 
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ing  power,  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  renew- 
ing work.  Actually  it  is  only  this  common 
faith  which  gives  any  council  of  churches  its 
ultimate  significance.  I am  glad,  therefore, 
that  councils  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it 
is  a part  of  their  proper  role  to  help  the 
churches  to  join  in  a common  study  of  the 
great  theological  issues,  including  the  per- 
plexing differences  which  today  keep  the 
churches  apart.  In  so  doing,  they  will  often 
be  moving  from  cooperation  in  things  which 
the  churches  regard  as  of  marginal  concern 
into  the  central  issues  of  their  life  and  thought 
and  worship.  Perhaps  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  the  cooperative  movement  where  it 
is  not  likely  to  go  much  further  except  as 
it  goes  deeper. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a vast  merger 
and  an  over-all  union  of  the  type  commonly 
called  organic  must  be  the  goal  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  although  I hope  that 
there  will  be  many  unions  within  related 
confessional  families.  Neither  do  I think  that 
more  cooperation  of  the  same  kind  that  we 
see  today  is  the  end  in  view.  We  surely  need 
a unity  which  goes  far  enough  to  assure  a 
ministry  and  sacraments  that  are  recognized 
throughout  the  whole  Church.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  never  cease  to  safeguard  the 
values  of  freedom  and  diversity.  The  unsolved 
question  is  what  kind  of  a structure  will  best 
secure  both  of  these  ends.  The  answer  will 
not  be  found  by  making  a detour  around  the 
issues  of  faith  and  order.  It  requires  us  to 
move  straight  into  their  midst. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  at  the  present 
stage  of  ecumenical  development,  we  should 
put  all  our  emphasis  on  unity  rather  than  on 
formal  union,  but  without  ever  allowing  our- 
selves to  become  satisfied  with  our  divided 
state.  The  unhappy  fact  is  that  we  are  not 
spiritually  ready  for  “one  great  Church.” 
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Before  there  can  be  meaningful  union  in  the 
organizational  realm,  we  must  meet  three 
prior  conditions  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit: 

( 1 ) Our  denominations  must  have  a deeper 
mutual  understanding  of  each  other’s  posi- 
tions,—something  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve  than  bonhommie  and  tolerant  good 
will. 

(2)  We  must  have  a clearer  and  more  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  partial  nature  of 
the  truth  which  each  historic  branch  of  the 
Church  possesses,  and  consequently,  have 
a greater  passion  for  the  wholeness  of  the 
Church. 

(3)  We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a wide 
range  of  differences  within  a united  Church. 
Otherwise  there  would  always  be  the  tempta- 
tion to  too  much  conformism,  too  easy  a 
squelching  of  minorities,  too  much  of  the 
kind  of  unity  achieved  by  the  drill  sergeant 
in  making  everybody  toe  the  same  line. 

If  I were  asked  to  summarize  in  a single 
remark  what  now  seems  to  me  the  main 
strategy  of  advance  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, I would  do  so  by  recalling  something 
said  at  Lund  in  1952.  It  was  the  insistence 
that  we  face  seriously  the  radical  change  that 
would  take  place  in  the  life  and  work  of  all 
our  churches  if  we  were  consistent  with  our 
belief  that  the  unity  we  have  by  reason  of 
our  relation  to  one  Lord  is  far  more  important 
than  our  differing  interpretations  of  His  will 
for  the  Church.  As  things  now  stand,  we  act 
separately  as  denominations  in  most  things, 
and  we  act  together  in  only  those  few  things 
in  which  we  can  hardly  act  alone.  We  need 
to  reverse  the  process.  If  our  oneness  is  the 
primary  fact  and  if  our  divergencies  are  of 
secondary  moment,  then  as  was  said  at  Lund, 
“we  should  do  together  everything  except 
what  irreconcilable  difference  of  sincere  con- 
viction compels  us  to  do  separately.” 
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Socrates  was  once  asked  how  to  get  to 
Olympus.  The  reply  of  the  sage  was,  “By 
doing  all  your  walking  in  that  direction.” 
His  answer  is  equally  applicable  to  the  reach- 
ing of  our  ecumenical  goal. 
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